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A  U.S.  NATIONAL  SECURITY  STRATEGY  FOR  THE  21St  CENTURY 


EVOLUTION  OF  U.S.  GRAND  STRATEGY 

Historically,  significant  global  events  have  resulted  in  periods  of  both  revolutionary  and 
evolutionary  change  in  U.S.  grand  strategy.  Unique  shifts  in  the  direction  of  U.S.  security 
strategy  have  occurred  in  response  to  both  domestic  priorities  and  international  events.  World 
War  II  resulted  in  the  bifurcated  world  that  dominated  U.S.  grand  strategy  for  the  nearly  fifty 
years  of  the  Cold  War.  The  decades  of  the  Cold  War  were  marked  by  the  U.S.  pursuing  a 
strategy  of  containment  while,  at  the  same  time,  competing  to  maintain  at  least  a  balance  of 
power  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  most  notable  example  of  U.S.  strategy  during  this  period  is 
contained  in  Paul  Nitze’s  National  Security  Council  Document  68  {NSC-68)  report  to  President 
T ruman.’  NSC-68,  published  in  1 950,  described  a  massive  communist  threat  with  the  goal  of 
global  domination  and  that  this  threat  could  only  be  countered  by  a  U.S.  military  build-up  and 
policy  of  containment.^ 

Although  few  questioned  the  direction  of  U.S.  grand  strategy  in  the  20*''  century,  in  1986 
Congress  formalized  a  requirement  for  the  Executive  Branch  to  codify  the  nation’s  security 
strategy  with  the  passage  of  The  Goldwater-Nichols  National  Defense  Reorganization  Act.  The 
law  requires  the  President  to  annually  submit  to  Congress  a  document  detailing  his  National 
Security  Strategy.  While  the  primary  focus  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  legislation  was  to 
reorganize  the  Department  of  Defense,  Congress  clearly  wanted  the  Executive  Branch  to 
articulate  its  grand  strategy  on  a  regular  basis.  There  are  several  explanations,  many  cynical, 
as  to  why  Congress  thought  it  was  important  for  the  Executive  Branch  to  provide  a  written  report 
stipulating  the  nation's  security  strategy.  Simply  stated.  Congress  wanted  the  President  to 
specify  the  mid-  and  long-term  strategy  to  defend  and  promote  national  interests  using  all  of  the 
elements  of  national  power.  In  a  more  practical  sense.  Congress  could  better  allocate 
resources  to  achieve  the  nation's  strategic  aims  if  it  had  a  clear  picture  of  the  ends,  ways  and 
means  of  the  security  policy.  ^ 

Since  1986  the  Executive  Branch  has  submitted,  albeit  somewhat  sporadically,  ten 
National  Security  Strategy  reports  to  Congress.  According  to  Keir  and  Robert  Lieber  writing  for 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Agenda,  the  documents  have  often  consisted  of  “lofty  rhetoric  or 
uncontroversial  restatements  of  official  policy.’’^'  Even  though  the  Reagan  Administration 
produced  National  Security  Decision  Directive  75  (NSDD  75),  entitled  “U.S.  Relations  with  the 
USSR,”  its  National  Security  Strategy  reports  to  Congress  sustained  the  tradition  of  NSC  68  by 
calling  for  containment  of  the  Soviet  Union  while  continuing  to  enhance  military  capabilities.® 


In  the  late  1 980s  and  early  1 990s  world  events  necessitated  a  change  in  U.S.  grand 
strategy.  The  end  of  the  Coid  War  provided  the  conditions  for  a  shift  in  U.S.  security  policy. 

The  first  Bush  Administration,  having  to  cope  with  the  uncertainty  and  compiexity  of  the  “new 
worid  order,”  produced  a  strategy  caiiing  for  “coiiective  engagement.”  The  Bush  strategy, 
aithough  marginaiiy  different  from  its  predecessors,  maintained  containment  of  the  newiy 
defined  threats  as  the  principie  attribute  of  U.S.  security  strategy.  Similariy,  the  Ciinton 
Administration,  with  a  primary  focus  on  domestic  issues,  articuiated  a  strategy  of  “engagement 
and  eniargement”  as  a  common  theme  in  aii  four  of  its  reports  to  Congress.  Nonetheiess,  the 
Ciinton  Administration  stiii  used  containment  and  deterrence  as  the  foundation  for  its  strategies.® 

Each  of  the  aforementioned  strategies  achieved  some  degree  success  in  their 
impiementation.  The  coiiapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Democratization  of  Eastern  Europe,  victory 
in  Desert  Storm,  NATO  expansion,  passing  of  the  North  Atiantic  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA),  and  a  tenuous  peace  in  the  Baikans,  to  name  a  few,  demonstrate  that  each 
Administration’s  strategy  accompiished  a  great  deai  in  the  iatter  part  of  the  20*®  century. 
Unfortunateiy,  these  victories  did  not  iead  to  a  iess  voiatiie  security  environment  for  the  new 
miiiennium.  To  the  contrary,  the  chailenge  of  protecting  and  furthering  U.S.  nationai  security 
interests  has  become  more  compiex  than  ever  before. 

THE  STRATEGIC  ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE  21  CENTURY 

The  nature  of  the  threat  to  U.S.  interests  and  the  impact  of  giobaiization  are  the  greatest 
factors  requiring  a  change  in  U.S.  grand  strategy  in  the  21®*  century.  A  fundamentai 
understanding  of  the  threat  and  the  giobai  environment  in  which  the  threat  operates  is  a 
prerequisite  to  deveioping  an  effective  security  poiicy.  Aithough  some  of  the  nation’s  grand 
strategy  continues  on  an  evoiutionary  path,  the  events  of  September  1 1 , 2001  (9-11)  have 
provided  the  cataiyst  for  a  revoiutionary  change  in  much  of  the  U.S.  security  strategy. 

THE  THREAT 

The  end  of  the  Coid  War,  aithough  greeted  with  euphoria  throughout  most  of  the  worid, 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  panacea  to  end  confiict  as  many  had  hoped.  To  the  contrary,  in  the  iast 
decade  of  the  20th  and  the  early  years  of  the  21  ®'  century  new  security  chaiienges  emerged  that 
eciipsed  the  compiexity  of  the  Coid  War  threats  by  comparison.  The  bi-poiar  worid  of  the  Coid 
War  gave  way  to  increased  transnationai  actors,  violent  ethnic  struggies,  newiy  empowered 
rogue  nations  and  individuais,  and  an  escaiation  of  the  ubiquitous  specter  of  terrorism. 

Arguabiy,  the  U.S.  is  iess  secure  now  than  at  anytime  during  the  Coid  War. 
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In  the  21  century,  super  empowered  individuals,  terrorist  organizations  and  rogue  nations 
possess  the  capability  to  produce  devastating  effects.  Although  the  U.S.  currently  has  no  peer 
competitor  in  terms  of  conventional  military  strength,  its  enemies  are  determined,  adaptive  and 
emboldened  to  action.  Furthermore,  these  forces  do  not  necessarily  share  allegiance  to  any 
one  nation,  making  it  more  difficult  to  identify,  locate  and  punish  would  be  attackers.  They  are 
more  likely  to  be  loyal  to  a  depraved  ideology,  i.e.,  radical  fundamentalist  Islam,  which  is 
globally  networked  by  the  powers  of  the  information  age.  Compounding  the  significance  of  this 
new  threat  is  the  enemy’s  use  of  asymmetric  tactics  coupled  with  the  proliferation  and 
miniaturization  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD). 

The  combination  of  terrorism,  rogue  states  and  WMD  creates  a  unique  threat  to  U.S. 
security.  President  Bush  characterized  this  threat  while  speaking  at  West  Point  in  June  of  2002 
and  later  documented  in  the  National  Security  Strategy. 

The  gravest  danger  to  freedom  lies  at  the  perilous  crossroads  of  radicalism  and 
technology.  When  the  spread  of  chemical  and  biological  and  nuclear  weapons, 
along  with  ballistic  missile  technology  --  when  that  occurs,  even  weak  states  and 
small  groups  could  attain  a  catastrophic  power  to  strike  great  nations.  Our 
enemies  have  declared  this  very  intention,  and  have  been  caught  seeking  these 
terrible  weapons.^ 

The  new  threat  uses  both  old  and  new  tactics  in  its  efforts  to  produce  strategic  effects. 
During  the  Cold  War,  the  U.S.  prepared  to  face  a  conventional  enemy  who  openly  massed 
combat  formations  on  the  battlefield.  Today,  the  adversaries  of  the  U.S.  have  deviated  from  the 
established  norms  of  conflict  and  are  seeking  to  counter  the  superior  capabilities  of  American 
power  with  unconventional,  asymmetric  means.®  Improvised  explosive  devices,  suicide 
bombers,  and  aircraft  used  as  missiles  are  a  few  of  the  now  familiar  means  that  frequent  the 
headlines  in  today’s  news.  Opponents  of  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  increasingly  recognize  that  they 
cannot  successfully  engage  in  traditional  combat  operations.  As  a  result,  terrorist  organizations 
and  rogue  nations  have  adapted  to  using  asymmetric  means  to  achieve  their  political  goals. 
When  empowered  with  WMD,  the  potential  ruthlessness  of  this  new  type  of  enemy  has  no 
bounds. 

THE  NEW  ERA  OF  GLOBALIZATION 

In  a  sense,  the  world  has  become  smaller  and  the  role  of  traditional  nation-states  has 
been  reduced.  The  phenomenon  of  globalization,  although  not  new  but  propelled  by 
technology,  has  enabled  those  who  previously  lacked  the  means  to  affect  powerful  nations  to 
become  players  in  the  global  system.  Richard  N.  Haass,  Director  of  the  Department  of  State’s 
Policy  Planning  Staff,  defines  globalization  as  the  totality  and  velocity  of  connections  and 
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interactions  --  be  they  economic,  poiiticai,  sociai,  cuiturai  -  that  are  sometimes  beyond  the 
controi  or  even  knowiedge  of  governments  and  other  authorities®  Haass  goes  on  to  say  that 
“giobaiization  is  characterized  by  the  compression  of  distance  and  the  increasing  permeabiiity  of 
traditionai  boundaries  to  the  rapid  fiow  of  goods,  services,  peopie,  information,  and  ideas.  It  is  a 
multifaceted,  transnationai  phenomenon.”''’ 

Kofi  Annan,  Secretary  Generai  of  the  United  Nations,  provides  a  more  concise  definition 
of  giobaiization.  Annan,  writing  for  the  International  Herald  Tribune,  states  that  ‘‘giobaiization  is 
commoniy  understood  to  describe  the  increasing  fiow  of  goods,  services,  capitai,  technoiogy, 
information,  ideas  and  iabor  at  the  giobal  ievei,  driven  by  liberaiization  poiicies  and  technoiogicai 
change.”"  He  sees  giobaiization  as  a  “truiy  integrating  and  inciusive  force”'®  for  the  overali 
good  of  mankind,  but  recognizes  there  is  risk  associated  with  giobaiization  as  weii.  Annan 
warns  that  ‘‘the  gap  between  haves  and  have-nots  ...  in  a  giobaiized  worid  where  no  border  is 
impermeabie  and  where  the  priviieges  of  the  few  are  painfuiiy  apparent  to  those  muititudes  who 
yearn  for  iiberty  and  opportunity.”'® 

Joseph  S.  Nye,  writing  for  Foreign  Affairs,  accurateiy  asserts  that  “the  information 
revoiution  and  technoiogicai  change  have  eievated  the  importance  of  transnationai  issues  and 
have  empowered  non-state  actors  to  piay  a  iarger  roie  in  worid  poiitics.”''*  In  the  current  era, 
nations  can  no  ionger  reiy  upon  geographic  insuiarity  to  provide  them  a  certain  ievei  of  security 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  Commenting  on  the  effect  of  giobaiization  on  the  U.S.,  Nye  asserts 
that  giobaiization  “has  been  wearing  away  at  the  naturai  buffers  that  distance  and  two  oceans 
have  aiways  provided.”'® 

Thomas  Friedman,  in  his  highiy  acciaimed  book  The  Lexus  and  the  Olive  Tree,  argues 
that  the  era  of  giobaiization  has  repiaced  the  Coid  War  era.  His  view  is  that  the  Coid  War  was 
in  itseif  an  internationai  system  and  that  giobaiization  has  now  become  the  new  internationai 
system.  According  to  Friedman,  the  over  arching  feature  of  the  Coid  War  era  was  division  but 
now,  in  the  giobaiized  worid,  the  key  feature  is  integration.  The  technoiogy  of  the  information 
age  enabies  individuais,  markets,  nation-states,  corporations,  etc.,  to  be  fuiiy  integrated  within 
the  system.  Friedman’s  argument  is  compeiiing  in  that  it  recognizes  the  roie  of  organizations 
that  operate  outside  of  the  traditionai  controi  of  any  one  government.'® 

The  current  era  of  giobaiization  makes  achieving  U.S.  strategic  ends  more  compiex  than 
ever  before.  Transnationai  actors,  ranging  from  terrorist  organizations  to  drug  carteis,  not  oniy 
operate  outside  of  the  traditionai  controi  of  nation-states,  but  have  access  to  substantiai  funds 
and  advanced  technoiogies.  These  newiy  empowered  threats  are  often  geographicaiiy 
dispersed  but  iinked  via  the  technoiogy  of  the  information  age. 
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Similarly,  the  actions  of  international  bodies  such  as  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  United 
Nations,  European  Union,  and  many  others  have  gained  increased  legitimacy  and  power. 
Additionally,  a  myriad  of  non-governmental  organizations  have  risen  in  stature  and  influence. 
These  transnational  organizations  have  parochial  interests  that  may  or  may  not  be  fully 
congruent  with  U.S.  national  security  interests.  Nonetheless,  these  groups  add  to  the 
complexity  and  further  integration  of  the  world  in  the  globalized  era. 

THE  CATALYST  OF  CHANGE 

In  the  last  part  of  the  20th  and  early  years  of  the  21  century,  ideologically  based  terrorist 
activity  escalated,  but  Americans  remained  content  to  keep  these  new  security  challenges  at 
arms  length.  Domestic  concerns,  particularly  economic  growth,  dominated  the  political 
discourse  in  the  U.S.  After  all,  the  U.S.  had  won  a  great  victory  in  Desert  Storm  and  had  no 
peer  in  terms  of  overall  military  capability.  As  a  result,  containment  and  deterrence  remained 
the  principle  attributes  of  U.S.  grand  strategy.  Rogue  nations,  most  notably  Iraq,  Iran  and  North 
Korea,  were  kept  in  check  within  their  borders.  Similarly,  the  “war  on  drugs”  seemed  to  have 
reached  an  uneasy  equilibrium  that  most  Americans  could  tolerate. 

It  is  also  clear  that  terrorists  targeted  America  and  American  interests  long  before 
September  1 1  2001 .  The  bombing  of  the  Marine  barracks  in  Lebanon  in  1 983;  hijacking  of  the 

Achille  Lauro  in  1985;  bombing  of  Pan  Am  103  in  1988;  Khobar  Towers  bombing  in  1996; 
attacks  on  the  U.S.  embassies  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania  in  1 998;  and  bombing  of  the  USS  Cole  in 
2000  -  were  all  distant  from  American  shores  and,  in  each  case,  U.S.  outrage  was  relatively 
short-lived.''’  Even  the  first  World  Trade  Center  bombing  in  1993  did  not  raise  the  ire  of  the 
American  populace  enough  to  demand  an  immediate  retaliatory  response.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  only  six  died,  although  scores  were  injured,  and  the  quick  capture  of  those  directly 
responsible,  placated  U.S.  public  outrage. 

On  September  1 1 , 2001  America’s  acceptance  of  the  status  quo  was  irreversibly 
shattered.  The  shear  magnitude  of  the  destruction,  both  symbolically  and  in  terms  of  human 
loss,  affected  Americans  at  least  as  much  as  any  previous  incident  in  U.S.  history.  As  a  result 
of  the  tragic  events  of  9-1 1 ,  America  and  much  of  the  international  community  came  to  the 
realization  that  the  new  millennium  would  be  a  far  more  dangerous  and  uncertain  place  than 
that  of  the  previous  era. 
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THE  BUSH  DOCTRINE 

We  will  defend  the  peace  against  the  threats  from  terrorists  and  tyrants.  We  will 
preserve  the  peace  by  building  good  relations  among  the  great  powers.  And  we 
will  extend  the  peace  by  encouraging  free  and  open  societies  on  every  continent. 

— President  George  W.  Bush 

The  current  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  of  America  represents  a  major 
ohange  from  the  previous  post-Cold  War  strategies.  While  numerous  factors  can  account  for 
this  change,  clearly  the  impact  of  terrorism  on  U.S.  shores  is  largely  responsible  for  the  shift  in 
America’s  grand  strategy.  In  accordance  with  national  law  and  approximately  one  year  after  the 
9-1 1  attacks,  the  Bush  Administration  released  its  first  National  Security  Strategy.  The 
document  breaks  out  of  the  post-Cold  War  paradigm  by  recognizing  that  threats  to  the  U.S. 
could  no  longer  be  held  at  a  comfortable  distance  through  a  policy  of  containment  and 
deterrenoe. 

In  response  and  recognition  of  the  new  environment.  President  Bush  correctly  chartered  a 
new  and  aggressive  course  in  U.S.  security  strategy.  While  speaking  at  the  National  Cathedral 
in  Washington,  D.C.  only  three  days  after  the  9-1 1  attacks.  President  Bush  demonstrated  his 
resolve  to  pursue  the  attackers  and  those  that  supported  them.  “But  our  responsibility  to  history 
is  already  clear:  to  answer  these  attacks  and  rid  the  world  of  evil.  War  has  been  waged  against 
us  by  stealth  and  deceit  and  murder.  This  nation  is  peaceful,  but  fierce  when  stirred  to  anger. 
The  conflict  was  begun  on  the  timing  and  terms  of  others.  It  will  end  in  a  way,  and  at  an  hour,  of 
our  choosing.’”®  Within  a  few  short  months  following  the  president’s  comments,  the  U.S.  had 
defeated  the  Taliban  regime  in  Afghanistan  and  seemingly  had  the  al-Qaida  terrorists  on  the 
run. 

The  strategy  acourately  recognizes  that  the  security  environment  of  the  21  century  is 
more  complex  and  dangerous  than  the  previous  era.  It  emphasizes  the  emergence  of  rogue 
states  and  the  asymmetric  nature  of  terrorism  as  the  most  urgent  threat  to  the  United  States.'® 
The  strategy  frequently,  and  accurately,  paints  a  clear  picture  of  the  threat  as  it  argues  for  a  new 
approach  to  national  security. 

There  are  four  key  tenets  of  the  Bush  doctrine  contained  in  the  National  Security 
Strategy.®®  First,  and  the  most  controversial,  the  strategy  sails  for  the  preemptive  use  of  foroe 
against  hostile  nations  and  terrorist  organizations  attempting  to  develop  WMD.  Second,  the 
National  Security  Strategy  declares  that  the  U.S.  will  maintain  a  military  capability  that  is 
superior  to  any  other  nation.  Third,  the  strategy  expresses  the  desire  of  the  Administration  to 
work  multilaterally  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  international  community,  but  “will  not 
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hesitate  to  act  alone,  if  necessary” to  protect  U.S.  national  interests  and  security.  Finally,  the 
document  states  the  goal  of  spreading  democracy  and  human  rights  around  the  globe, 
particularly  in  the  Muslim  world.^^ 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BUSH  ADMINISTRATION’S  NATIONAL  SECURITY  STRATEGY 

Whereas  previous  strategies  were  largely  defensive,  the  new  strategy  is  overtly  offensive 
in  nature.  John  Lewis  Gaddis,  noted  historian  and  author,  characterized  Bush’s  strategy  as  “the 
most  sweeping  shift  in  U.S.  grand  strategy  since  the  beginning  of  the  Cold  War.”^®  Gaddis  also 
correctly  identified  the  Administration’s  key  dilemma  by  stating  that  the  strategy’s  “success 
depends  on  the  willingness  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  welcome  U.S.  power  with  open  arms.”^'’ 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  U.S.  has  enjoyed  the  prestige  and  influence  as  the 
world’s  only  superpower.  However,  the  U.S.  must  simultaneously  be  prepared  to  bear  the 
burdens  associated  with  its  position  of  leadership  in  the  world.  U.S.  actions  in  Afghanistan,  Iraq 
and  other  places  under  the  rubric  of  the  Global  War  on  T errorism  have  received  mixed  reviews, 
but  in  each  case,  and  consistent  with  its  grand  strategy,  the  Bush  Administration  has 
demonstrated  the  resolve  to  take  action. 

The  tone  of  the  current  National  Security  Strategy  clearly  leans  toward  U.S.  primacy 
underpinned  by  military  strength.  The  majority  of  the  document  deals  with  the  use  of  military 
power,  homeland  security,  and  intelligence.  The  less  coercive  elements  of  national  power  are 
far  less  prominent.^®  Critics  of  the  strategy,  such  as  Barry  R.  Posen,  characterize  the  Bush 
strategy  as,  “in  caricature,  unilateral,  nationalistic,  and  oriented  largely  around  the  U.S. 
advantage  in  physical  power,  especially  military  power.”^®  Posen  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
strategy  does  mention  alliances,  cooperation,  economic  and  political  development,  and  liberal 
values  but  that  the  traditional  European  allies  are  hardly  mentioned.  “Even  allowing  for  the 
need  for  stern  language  to  mobilize  public  support  for  the  war  on  terror,  the  document  has  a 
martial  tone  --  and  is  strongly  committed  to  a  wide  variety  of  proactive  uses  of  force. 

The  Bush  doctrine  of  fighting  wars  of  prevention,  as  some  have  characterized  it,  has  been 
the  source  of  strong  criticism  from  many  in  the  international  community  and  within  the  U.S. 
Although  previous  strategies  have  recognized  the  threats  of  transnational  actors,  rogue  nations, 
criminal  alliances  and  terrorism.  President  Bush’s  strategy  departs  from  those  of  his 
predecessors  by  calling  for  preemptive  action  to  eliminate  these  threats.  The  policy  of 
preemption,  although  not  entirely  new  to  U.S.  policy  or  international  precedent,  marks  a  clear 
difference  from  the  traditional  Cold  War  strategy  that  emphasized  a  defensive  posture  of 
containment  and  deterrence.  Some  argue,  most  notably  Charles  Knight,  that  the  strategy  goes 
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so  far  as  to  normalize  war  as  the  means  to  achieving  national  goals.^®  Moreover,  the  Bush 
strategy  affirms  the  Administration’s  desire  to  work  with  allies  and  friends  to  combat  the  threat, 
but  further  states  that  the  U.S.  will  act  alone,  if  necessary,  to  defend  its  vital  interests.^® 

IS  THERE  A  ROLE  FOR  PREEMPTION? 

Preemption  is  not  new  to  U.S.  grand  strategy  but  the  U.S.  has  largely  refrained  from 
actually  exercising  anticipatory  self-defense.®'’  The  examples  of  the  U.S.  exercising  its  right  of 
preemption  are  few  but  noteworthy,  ranging  from  the  attack  of  a  Spanish  Fleet  in  the  Philippines 
prior  to  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1 898  to  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Grenada  in  1 983.  The 
preemptive  use  of  force  during  the  Cold  War  was  narrowly  averted  during  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis,  although  some  argue  that  the  quarantine  of  Cuba  was  a  preemptive  act.  Furthermore, 
NSC-68  explicitly  accepted  and  justified  the  idea  of  a  preemptive  nuclear  strike  if  a  Soviet  attack 
was  imminent.®’ 

There  exists  a  legitimate  debate  between  preemption  and  preventive  war,  albeit  many  use 
the  terms  interchangeably.  The  Department  of  Defense  defines  preemption  as,  “an  attack 
initiated  on  the  basis  of  incontrovertible  evidence  that  an  enemy  attack  is  imminent.’’®®  The 
dictionary  defines  preventive  war  as,  “a  war  initiated  in  the  belief  that  military  conflict,  while  not 
imminent,  is  inevitable,  and  that  to  delay  would  involve  greater  risk.’’®®  The  distinction  between 
preemption  and  prevention  is  significant  to  many  both  internationally  and  domestically. 

Preemption  has  a  basis  in  international  law  and,  therefore  has  a  high  degree  of  legitimacy 
in  the  eyes  of  many.  Preventive  wars  do  not  share  the  same  legitimacy  because  “the  threat  is 
neither  certain  nor  imminent.”®"  The  fear  of  many  is  that  the  U.S  will  use  its  doctrine  of 
preemption  as  a  subterfuge  for  the  use  of  military  force  as  a  first  choice  and  potentially  outside 
of  the  norms  of  international  law.  Compounding  this  fear  is  the  strategy’s  overt  declaration  that 
the  best  “defense  is  a  good  offense.”®®  The  dilemma  that  this  doctrine  presents  is  that  many 
nations  feel  that  they  must  resist  U.S.  actions  diplomatically  to  keep  American  use  of  force  in 
check.  Ultimately,  preemption  may  undercut  U.S.  preferences  for  building  multilateral  coalitions 
to  combat  global  threats. 

Analysis  of  current  events  in  Iraq  demonstrates  the  risk  the  U.S.  assumes  by  acting  with 
limited  international  support.  Acting  alone  or  without  the  assistance  of  traditional  allies  should 
only  be  done  in  extreme  circumstances.  The  evidence  to  support  preemptive  action  must  be 
compelling  and  the  danger  imminent  before  the  U.S.  should  act  unilaterally.  Despite  America’s 
status  as  the  world’s  only  superpower,  alienating  the  international  community  can  only 
jeopardize  the  ultimate  success  of  a  campaign.  Obviously,  before  taking  offensive  action,  the 
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U.S.  should  always  assess  the  risks,  to  Include  the  second  and  third  order  effects.  As  many 
have  ebserved,  the  Bush  Administration’s  decision  to  act  against  Saddam  Hussein  without 
wider  International  support  may  have  been,  at  best,  premature.  In  doing  so,  the  U.S.  lest  some 
momentum  In  Its  Glebal  War  on  Terrorism.  Ultimately,  actions  In  Iraq  may  lead  to  long-term 
strategic  failure.  Nonetheless,  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  will  serve  as  an  Impertant  lessen  fer  the 
Bush  presidency,  as  well  as  future  Administrations. 

U.S.  MILITARY  SUPREMACY 

The  second  element  of  the  Bush  doctrine  calls  for  a  U.S.  military  capability  that  Is  superior 
to  any  other  nation.  The  strategy  states,  “We  must  build  and  maintain  our  defenses  beyond 
challenge.’’®®  Ceupled  with  the  policy  of  preemption,  this  explicit  statement  of  military 
supremacy  is  significant.  The  strategy  establishes  the  U.S.  goal  of  maintaining  primacy 
underpinned  by  military  strength.  Again,  the  U.S.  is  not  well  served  by  such  overt  statements.  It 
is  no  secret  that  the  U.S.  spends  more  en  defense  than  most  of  the  world  combined.  For 
example,  the  U.S  defense  budget,  at  around  $440  billion,  eclipses  by  nearly  three  times  the 
cembined  defense  spending  of  its  NATO  allies.®^  There  exists  great  petential  that  other  werld 
pewers,  e.g.,  China  er  Russia,  may  seek  to  engage  in  an  arms  race  to  challenge  U.S.  military 
primacy.  Even  theugh  this  is  unlikely,  certain  nations  may  seek  niche  technolegies  and 
capabilities  that  can,  at  least  on  the  margins,  challenge  America’s  overwhelming  military 
strength.  Furthermore,  the  expertatien  of  these  technelegies  to  rogue  nations  or  terrorist 
organizations  counters  the  very  goal  that  the  strategy  attempts  te  achieve. 

UNILATERALISM  VERSUS  MULTILATERALISM 

The  third  element  of  the  Bush  doctrine  states  the  desire  of  the  U.S.  te  work  multilateral ly 
with  other  natiens,  but  that  the  U.S.  “will  not  hesitate  to  act  alone,  if  necessary.’’®®  Reserving  the 
right  to  act  unilaterally  is  inherent  to  the  sovereignty  of  any  nation-state  when  confrented  with  an 
imminent  threat  and  is  fully  justified.  It  gees  witheut  saying  that  the  U.S.,  as  a  superpewer,  has 
the  strength  to  act  alone.  What  makes  many  uncomfertable  with  unilateralism  as  stated  in  the 
National  Security  Strategy  is  that  it  is  another  expression  of  an  over  reliance  en  military  pewer  te 
achieve  national  interests.  The  statement  seemingly  disceunts  the  judgment  ef  internatienal 
bedies  if  they  are  at  odds  with  the  U.S.  This  pelicy  may  work  against  the  U.S.  by  encouraging 
some  nations  and  organizations  to  work  toward  keeping  U.S.  pewer  in  check.  Furthermore,  in 
the  new  era  ef  globalization,  acting  alone  increases  the  potential  for  unintended  secend  and 
third  order  effects.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  U.S.  disagrees  with  other  powerful  nations 
as  was  the  case  with  France,  Germany,  Russia  and  China  with  respect  to  actions  in  Iraq. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


Finally,  the  doctrine  expresses  the  goal  of  spreading  democracy  and  human  rights  around 
the  globe,  partloularly  In  the  Muslim  world.^®  This  lofty  goal  Is  noble  but  potentially  the  hardest 
to  achieve.  Although  consistent  with  American  values  and  traditionally  a  part  of  U.S.  grand 
strategy,  the  current  strategic  environment  makes  this  goal  particularly  challenging.  The 
National  Security  Strategy  calls  for  a  “distinotly  American  internationalism.”'*"  The  problem  with 
this  statement  is  that  much  of  the  world  does  not,  and  probably  could  never  share  the  same 
Interests  and  values  as  the  U.S.  If  for  no  other  reason,  cultural  and  political  diversity  makes 
widespread  democratization  problematic. 

Many  nations  and  transnational  actors  envy  the  U.S.,  while  others  either  covertly  or 
overtly  loathe  America.  This  is  particularly  true  In  the  Middle  East,  the  first  battleground  In  the 
Global  War  on  Terrorism.  The  challenge  of  promoting  human  rights  and  democracy  in  the 
Muslim  world,  while  defeating  terrorism,  will  be  extremely  dlffloult.  Fouad  Ajami,  writing  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  clearly  articulates  the  challenge  the  U.S.  faces. 

The  war  will  not  be  easy  for  America  In  those  lands.  The  setting  will  test  It  In 
ways  It  has  not  been  tested  before.  There  will  be  regimes  asking  for  Indulgence 
for  their  own  terrible  fights  against  Islamists  and  for  logistical  support.  There  will 
be  rulers  offering  the  bait  of  secrets  that  their  security  services  have  accumulated 
through  means  at  odds  with  American  norms.  Conversely,  friends  and 
sympathizers  of  terror  will  pass  themselves  off  as  constitutionalists  and  men  and 
women  of  the  ‘civil  society.'  They  will  find  shelter  behind  pluralist  norms  while 
aiding  and  abetting  the  forces  of  terror.  There  will  be  chameleons  good  at  posing 
as  America’s  friends  but  never  turning  up  when  needed.  There  will  be  one  way 
of  speaking  to  Americans,  and  another  of  letting  one’s  population  know  that 
words  are  merely  a  pretense."” 


A  GRAND  STRATEGY  FOR  THE  21  CENTURY 

The  Bush  Administration  has  broken  new  ground  in  U.S.  grand  strategy  by  recognizing 
the  strategic  environment  of  the  21  century  and  developing  policies  to  counter  the  non- 
traditional  threats  to  America.  Like  NSC-68,  the  Bush  National  Security  Strategy,  despite  Its 
many  critics,  will  serve  as  the  foundation  from  which  future  strategies  will  evolve  to  face  the 
challenges  of  the  new  millennium.  However,  the  next  National  Security  Strategy  should  be 
adjusted  to  fully  account  for  the  Impact  of  globalization  and  properly  balance  all  elements  of 
national  power. 

First  and  foremost,  the  U.S.  must  not  only  recognize  but  embrace  the  phenomenon  of 
globalization  In  the  crafting  of  Its  future  National  Security  Strategies.  Globalization  Is  a 
fundamental  reality  of  the  new  millennium  and  Includes  almost  all  aspects  of  security  strategy. 
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Richard  Kugler,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Center  for  Technology  and  National  Policy  at  the 
National  Defense  University,  recognizes  globalization  as  a  “factual  trend”'*^  that  encompasses 
“the  process  of  growing  international  activity  in  trade,  finances,  investments,  technology, 
weapons,  communications,  ideas,  values,  and  other  areas.”'*®  Kugler’s  emphasis  on 
globalization  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  “the  central  driving  reality  of  our  times,  one  that 
creates  a  framework  within  which  other  powerful  dynamics  unfold.”'*'* 

Secondly,  U.S.  grand  strategy  to  be  most  effective  should  fully  address  all  elements  of 
national  power  operating  within  the  global  environment.  The  elements;  diplomatic, 
informational,  military  and  economic,  must  be  viewed  holistically  as  part  of  a  global  system. 
Each  of  these  elements  is  most  effective  when  used  in  full  synchronization  with  the  others  to 
produce  desired  outcomes. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  NATIONAL  POWER  IN  THE  ERA  OF  GLOBALIZATION 

It  is  clear  that  the  tone  of  the  current  National  Security  Strategy,  contrary  to  globalization 
theory,  is  heavily  dependent  on  military  power  and  weighted  toward  U.S.  unilateral  action  to 
achieve  strategic  goals.  It  is  equally  clear  that  in  the  era  of  globalization  the  strength  of  nations 
cannot  be  measured  exclusively  by  military  capabilities.  Henry  Kissinger  emphasized  this  point 
when  commenting  on  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union,  “The  fate  of  the  Soviet  Union  demonstrated 
that  one-sided  emphasis  on  military  power  is  impossible  to  sustain-especially  in  an  age  of 
economic  and  technological  revolution  linked  by  instant  communications  that  bring  the  vast 
gaps  in  the  standards  of  living  into  living  rooms  worldwide.”'*®  Armed  forces  alone  are  not 
capable  of  defeating  perverse  ideologies  that  are  deeply  seated  in  a  multitude  of  locations  and 
embedded  in  the  minds  of  thousands.  Moreover,  fielded  forces  are  only  marginally  effective 
when  used  against  a  terrorist  sub-culture  that  relies  upon  an  underground  economy  supported 
by  narco  trafficking,  well  financed  benefactors,  and  state  sponsorship. 

The  U.S.  preference  for  the  use  of  military  power  is  understandable.  Military  power  is 
tangible,  expedient  and  by  its  very  nature  nationalistic.  The  nation  demanded  that  those 
responsible  for  the  attacks  of  9-1 1  be  held  accountable  for  their  actions  and  operations  in 
Afghanistan  against  the  Taliban  and  al  -Qaida  were  fully  justified.  Furthermore,  and  most 
importantly,  the  U.S.  enjoyed  overwhelming  international  support  for  its  actions.  However,  U.S. 
actions  in  Afghanistan  cannot  be  used  as  a  template  to  fit  other  security  challenges. 

Instead,  future  U.S.  grand  strategy  must  emphasize  a  more  balanced  approach  to  the 
elements  of  national  power.  As  Thomas  Friedman  warns,  “If  in  the  previous  era  of  globalization 
nations  in  the  system  thought  twice  before  trying  to  solve  problems  through  warfare,  in  this  era 
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of  globalization  they  will  think  about  it  three  times. Furthermore,  in  the  current  era  of 
globalization,  actions  in  one  region  of  the  world  may  have  broad  effects  in  another  region.  As 
Henry  Kissinger  points  out,  “Globalization  has  diffused  economic  and  technological  power 
around  the  world.  Instantaneous  communications  make  the  decisions  in  one  region  hostage  to 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Future  strategies,  therefore,  should  rely  less  on  military  muscle  and  more  on  the 
application  the  informational,  diplomatic,  and  economic  elements  to  be  more  fully  effective  and 
accepted  in  the  global  era.  In  support  of  a  more  balanced  approach,  Joseph  S.  Nye  draws  a 
practical  and  important  distinction  between  the  applications  of  “soft”  vs.  “hard”  power. 

According  to  Nye,  “soft  power  lies  in  the  ability  to  attract  and  persuade  rather  than  coerce.”''® 
Military  force  is  unmistakably  the  most  obvious  expression  of  a  nation’s  hard  power  and  must 
remain  a  central  part  of  U.S.  security  strategy.  But,  as  Nye  points  out,  “soft  power  will  become 
increasingly  important  in  dealing  with  the  transnational  issues  that  require  multilateral 
cooperation  for  their  solution.”^® 

U.S.  grand  strategy  should  therefore  emphasize  multilateral  solutions  to  security 
challenges.  This  will  require  an  increased  emphasis,  in  both  word  and  deed,  on  U.S.  diplomatic 
efforts.  Operating  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations,  North  Atlantic  Council, 
Organization  of  American  States,  and  many  other  multilateral  institutions  must  become  an 
integral  part  of  future  strategies.  Similarly,  U.S.  participation  in  economic  organizations  must  be 
strengthened.  The  G8,  World  Trade  Organization  (WTO),  and  World  Bank,  among  others,  will 
assist  struggling  nations  to  develop.  Those  nations  with  weak  governments  and  floundering 
economies  are  the  breeding  grounds  for  the  terrorist  networks  that  pose  the  greatest  threat  to 
U.S  security.  Strong  U.S.  participation  and  leadership  in  multilateral  organizations  will  promote 
U.S.  values  and  diminish  the  threat  by  providing  more  freedom  and  opportunity  to  those 
otherwise  oppressed.  At  a  minimum,  the  U.S.  will  likely  gain  increased  international  support  if  it 
chooses  to  act  militarily. 

While  always  attempting  to  act  multilaterally,  U.S  security  strategy  must  also  recognize 
that  frequent  international  consensus  is  unlikely.  There  will  always  be  nations,  most  notably 
some  of  America's  traditional  European  allies,  that  question  the  legitimacy  of  U.S.  actions  and 
therefore  oppose  the  U.S.  diplomatically.  Robert  Kagan,  commenting  on  the  complexity  of 
legitimacy,  states  that  in  the  current  era  “legitimacy  is  a  genuinely  elusive  and  malleable 
concept.’®®  As  an  example  of  these  differences,  Kagan  points  out  that  WMD  proliferation  and 
international  terrorism  seem  more  threatening  to  Americans  than  to  Europeans  and,  therefore. 
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many  European  nations  are  less  likely  to  sanction  U.S.  actions.®’  Even  so,  U.S.  strategy  must 
actively  seek  international  legitimacy  through  diplomatic  efforts. 

The  U.S.  economy  is  perhaps  America’s  greatest  strength.  Most  nations  and  trade 
consortiums,  e.g.,  the  European  Union,  rely  heavily  on  trade  with  the  U.S.  to  ensure  their  own 
economic  viability.  Free  trade  and  open  markets  are  central  to  economic  globalization  and, 
because  of  the  vibrant  U.S.  economy,  favor  U.S.  security  strategy.  Therefore,  the  U.S.  must 
use  its  economic  power  to  promote  western  liberal  ideals  and  values.  In  many  places  of  the 
world,  terrorism  has  become  a  way  of  life  and  the  opportunity  for  a  better  standard  of  living  is 
seemingly  unachievable.  U.S.  leadership  can  reverse  this  trend  by  focusing  economic  policy  in 
those  areas  that  pose  the  greatest  threat  to  U.S.  interests.  America’s  use  of  foreign  aid,  loans, 
and  trade  agreements  should  be  used  as  leverage  to  get  nations  to  act  favorably  toward  U.S. 
policies.  Diplomatically,  the  application  of  economic  rewards  and  punishments  add  substance 
to  what  may  otherwise  be  viewed  as  political  rhetoric.  For  that  reason,  the  economic  element  of 
power  is  inexorably  linked  to  the  diplomatic  element. 

The  informational  element  of  power  has  become  an  indispensable  asset  in  the  global  era. 
Information  technologies  connect  the  world  in  near  real  time  and  are  available  to  virtually 
anyone.  According  to  Thomas  Friedman,  “It  is  now  obvious  that  a  country’s  power  and  status  in 
the  era  of  globalization  is  going  to  be  a  function,  in  part,  of  how  much  it  is  able  and  willing  to 
develop  the  right  software  and  operating  systems  needed  to  thrive.’’®^  U.S.  security  strategy 
should  strive  to  inform  and  reassure  the  world  of  America’s  values-based  intentions,  rather  than 
flaunt  its  military  strength.  U.S.  leadership  can  become  increasingly  potent  through  the 
proliferation  of  ideas  and  American  values. 

Preemption,  the  most  controversial  portion  of  the  current  National  Security  Strategy,  must 
also  continue  to  play  a  role  in  U.S.  grand  strategy,  but  should  be  used  only  when  a  threat  to 
America  or  her  allies  is  clear.  Furthermore,  broad  international  recognition  of  the  threat  is  highly 
preferred.  Nonetheless,  the  National  Security  Strategy  should  not  antagonize  the  detractors  of 
U.S.  policy  through  overt  statements  calling  for  unilateral  military  action.  Future  strategies 
should  heed  Teddy  Roosevelt’s  advice  by  “speaking  softly  and  carrying  a  big  stick.” 

Similarly,  the  doctrine  of  containment  still  has  a  place  in  U.S.  security  strategy.  Certain 
nations,  like  North  Korea  and  Iran,  have  resisted  globalization  and  remain  largely  closed  to  the 
benefits  of  the  modern  age.  Nations  that  sponsor  terrorism  and  proliferate  WMD  technologies 
lack  international  support  and  are  universally  recognized  as  threats  to  global  stability. 
International  actions,  driven  by  U.S.  leadership,  can  keep  the  danger  from  these  rogue  nations 
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contained  and  be  a  powerful  source  for  change.  In  these  cases,  containment  built  upon 
diplomatic  efforts  is  likely  the  best  strategy. 

CONCLUSION 

The  current  strategic  environment  will  likely  last  for  decades,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Geld  War.  Therefore,  the  U.S.  is  much  closer  to  the  beginning  ef  achieving  its  strategic 
vision  than  it  is  to  the  end.  Ultimately,  for  the  U.S.  to  prevail  it  must  recognize  the  phenomenon 
of  globalization  and  balance  all  the  elements  of  national  power,  applying  each  with  equal  vigor. 
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